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solidly a half-century hence, but will they then be well
adapted to their purpose ? Great shifts in population come
about in five decades; as the history of all our large cities
attests, and still greater changes take place in educational
methods. Forty pupils may be the normal assignment to
each schoolroom to-day, but thirty may well be accounted
the proper quota by a future generation. A half-century ago
our school buildings were planned to hold about fifty pupils
per room, and they had no laboratories for teaching the sciences,
no assembly halls, no gymnasiums, no lunch-rooms, no teachers7
offices. If a schoolhouse built in the days of Gettysburg and
Appomattox, even though its walls be of adamant, is alto-
gether unsuited to the recognized needs of to-day, may not
the next fifty years bring changes even more radical ? There
is a good deal to be said, therefore, for the policy of building
the schoolhouse in an economical yet substantial way, with
the idea that it will have outlived its usefulness in a single
generation. If its location or design has then become un-
suitable, it can be sold and the proceeds applied in part to the
erection of a new building elsewhere. The practice of
remodelling an old school building which has become out-
grown has rarely proved economical The man who advo-
cates simplicity and thrift in the matter of schoolhouse
design is not likely to increase his popularity in any neighbor-
hood ; yet he will perform a genuine public service by calling
attention to the improvident use of the city's resources which
the policy of erecting these palatial schoolhouses very often
involves. There are many more economical ways of " fos-
tering an aesthetic sense among the people" than by building
schoolhouses of marble and studding their cornices with
carved gargoyles.

CENTRALIZED CONTROL OF CITY SCHOOLS

In the matter of state control over education there is a
marked difference between the United States and the coun-